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THE GUARDIANS OF THE GATE 


A glimpse into some of the phases of Uncle Sam’s Immigration 
and Naturalization Service as seen from day to day on the job 


By HAROLD W. SCHMIDT 


LMOST every department of the Gov- ringing out in testimony when and where 
ernment has some human problems. he entered the country, the manner in which 
The Immigration and Naturalization he entered, a: ybtaining a complete synopsis 
Service is one whose every problem is human of what he has been doing in the United 
whose every act and decision affects the States subs: to his entry In short, a 
lives and welfare of human beings. It is our complete history of the alien’s activities is 
purpose to strive for that most difficult ideal ybtained After the Government has mac 
-technical accuracy informed by justice and its complete rec the alien’s counsel will 
by humanity. We are assigned to serve and’ then cross-examine the purpose of mak 
assist aliens coming to this country or seek- ng as favora 1 case as is possible is s 
ing American citizenship. Our port officers attempt to show why clier the ali 
constitute the first contact of returning should not be deported It frequently hap 
Americans and arriving aliens with the offi- pens before the evidence is all presented i 
cials of our Government. The treatment that a case that the array of testimony and ex 
they accord those coming before them has hibits assumes midable proportions 
reactions throughout our country and far be- 
yond our shores. It is their aim to be cour I AM daily coming i ntact with aliens 
teous, considerate, fair, and to avoid any of all nationalities—Asiatics and Europeans 
appearance of harshness, arbitrariness, or with applicants for reentry permits, appli 
irritability, which does much to dispel any cants desiring to proces 1 towards citizenship, 
fear the alien may have, to expedite the aliens who have been arrested as undesirable 
examination, and to inspire confidence in the persons and against whom deportation pro 
Service and in the Government. They are ceedings are being instituted 
not only “guardians of the gate,” but ambas My work requires that at times I visit 
sadors of good will. penal institutions for the purpose of recording 
testimony of aliens who are hardened crim 
My work in the Immigration and Naturali- inals, and whose expulsion from the United 
zation Service is, to some degree, not unlike States is to be effected when they will have 
that of a court reporter, in that when it is been paroled for deportation, or when they 
found that an alien is unlawfully within the will have been discharged after having com 
United States and amenable to deportation, pleted their sentenc: he most interesting 


he is accorded a hearing under a warrant of these penal institutior 
issued for his arrest by the Secretary of som State Prison at Represa, California, 
Labor at Washington, D. C. At this hearing known to have among its inmates some of 


i 


the arrested alien has the right to be repre- most hardened crimina ! e United Stat 

sented by counsel, and in many instances he 

will avail himself of this right. In such a A VERY interesting phase of my work has 
case the alien is fully informed of all the to do with Chinese cases requiring investi 
charges contained in the warrant which has gations at interior points. While enactment 
been issued for his arrest and upon which of the Immigration Act of 1924 has resulted 
charges the Government will urge his depor- in making application of the Chinese Exclu 
tation. The Government thoroughly interro- sion Law much more rigid, yet it is still pos- 


gates him as to his nativity and regarding sible for certain classes of Chinese persons to 
his entry into the United States, carefully bring members of their families to the United 
, &g 
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States, particularly the mercantile class. If 
a Chinaman was lawfully admitted into the 
United States prior to 1924 and is at the pres- 
ent time engaged as a bona fide merchant 
he may bring into the United States his wife 


and minor children In order to facilitate 
the entry of such wife or minor children, 
the said Chinese merchant will first appear 
before the immigration authorities and have 
his mercantile status preinvestigated. This 
requires that he must satisfactorily establish 
by his testimony and testimony of at least 
two credible witnesses othe than Chinese 
that his status is as claimed. He must show 
that he is engaged in buying and selling mer 

chandise at a fixed place of business and has 
been so engaged ) it least Ik year prior 
to the filing of his application and that during 
said period he has performed no manual la 
bor except such is s necessary i the ol 


luct of his business as a merchant 

Upon satistactory showing having _ bees 
made to the authorities that he is a bona 
fide merchant, the American consul in China 


‘ 


having jurisdiction in the locality where T 


prospective immigrants reside is in turn noti 
hed by the head of the immigration district 
which preinvestigation has been made that the 
Chinese’s claim of being a merchant has 


j 1 1 
ved, and the witl¢ r minor ch 


been app! 
dren of such merchant will, upon going befor: 
the American consul, be issued immigratior 
visas and may thereatter come to a port of 
entry in this country Phere they are ques 


tioned very carefully as to the claimed rela 


tionship and that relationship must be wel 
established before they are permitted to land 
and join the husband and fathet 

UNDER the Act of March 2, 1929, aliens 
residing in the United States who entered 
prior to June 3, 1921, and concerning whon 
record of entry cannot be found, are required 
to register with the Service The absence 
of such record of entry may be due to the 


fact that the alien entered prior to 


the time 
records of arrival were kept; or the records 
may have been lost or destroyed; or he may 
have surreptitiously crossed our frontiers and 
thereby avoided the inspection required by 
law or have been smuggled off a ship upor 
which he was a stowaway; or he may hav 
succeeded in gaining entry in one of various 
other manners without the required inspec 
tion, and, in order to legalize his residence 
in the United States, he is accorded what may 
be termed a nunc pro tune proceeding as pro 
vided for under the Registry Act 

Such alien is required to present satisfac 
tory evidence to the immigration authorities 
that he actually entered this country prior to 
June 3, 1921. That evidence consists of his 
own testimony and testimony of at least two 
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Angel Island Immigration Station in San Francisco Bay 
Uncle Sam's Western “Ellis Island” (Acme); a Hearing by 
@ Board of Special Inquiry, and Looking over an immigrant's 
credentials (Underwood and Underwood); Undesirables on 
way to Ellis Island for deportation (Acme); Coolies land- 
ung at Frisco (Keystone); Watching for contraband humans 
at Laredo (Ewing Galloway); Folsom State Prison, Represa. 
Calif. 
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American citizens who are in a position t 
attest to the fact that they have known the 
alien to have resided in the United States 
since prior to the date mentioned. It must be 


satistactorily shown that the alien not only 


entered the United States prior to June 3 
1921, but that he is a person of good moral 
character; that he is a person not ineligible 
to citizenship; and that he is not subject t 
leportation—al { which must be reported 
tor the record ind = reporte requently at 


high speed 


IN connection with my work | am called 


ipon to travel! quite extensively The terr 

tory covered by the district in which I an 
located reaches from Sacramento, California 
north to the Oregon line, a matter of nearly, 
300 miles, and east to the Nevada lin This 
raveling is necessitated because of investiga 
tions called r at various points in the tert 


tory—there are aliens to be interrogated who 


are reported to have entered the country su 
eputiously or who are claimed to be unde 
sirable residents; also investigations require 
onnectior with applicants An are pro 

eeding towards itizenship 

I often have to accompany the immigrat 
nspectors when it is believed that a venture 
S about to be staged by smugglers, informa 
tion concerning whicl as reached the heer 
ry “tps t rder t ve on hand to take 
festiimony 1 tre evel ! ‘ successtu ip 
rehensiot the smuggler, or smugglers, a! 
especially t »btain testimony from the cor 
traband alien in order lefinitely t establis! 
the identity of the smuggler and to preclude 
1¢ possibility of the smuggled alien fron 
lenying his part in the operation should he 
be held as a witness in any criminal pi 
eedings that mig subsequently follow 


My work is extremely interesting, tor every 


problem relating to the enforcement of the 


mmigration at ituralization laws has t 
lo with the lives ar weltare of humar 
beings In sore f the deportation cases 
the sympathy of the most hardened immigra 
tion official must to at least some legree he 
aroused, while mm othe ther hand, when it 
comes to dealing with the hardened crimina 
who is a persistent violat society, little 
if any, consideration may be felt by the most 
sympathetic immigration thcial 
These travels take me through various 


teresting parts of the country from lowlands 
to snow-capped mountains, among the beau 
tiful redwoods of California, and to the placic 
waters ot Lake Tahoe, one of the most 
beautiful bodies of fresh water within the 
confines of the United States, located in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains more than 3,000 
feet above sea level 


! 
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EXPERIENCE, A DEAR TEACHER 


Seeing ourselves as a group of executives see us (well, some of 
us), we may save ourselves part of the cost through this recital 


By LAURA KUHNEL CHANEY 


GROUP of businessmen sat round a 

luncheon _ table. Outside, the wind 

howled incessantly and the rain came 
down in torrents. 

“A stormy day like this reminds me of a 
stenographer we had last year,” reminisced 
one of the party. 

“Now that’s queer—wind, rain, stenograph 
er—no connection there for me; tell us the 
story, Smith, won't you?” 


JUST at this psychological moment Miss 
Evans of the Model Employment Agency 
chanced to pass. Having supplied office work 
ers for practically every man present, she 
was instantly recognized by the men and 
warmly greeted. 

“Won't you join us, Miss Evans? Mr. 
Smith was just going to tell us why howling 
winds and torrential rains remind him of a 
former stenographer. It should be interest 
ing. On with the story, fellow!’ 


“SWELL, it was like this,” he began after 
Miss Evans had been seated. “On one such 
stormy afternoon about a year ago, when 
everyone in the office seemed on edge and 
business at a standstill, the air was suddenly 
filled with the dulcet notes of a song bird- 
soft at first, then increasingly vibrant, and 
finally in a joyous burst of volume such as | 
had never heard before. The applause was 
spontaneous and unanimous Employees 
and employers—from adjoining offices gath 
ered round. Thus encouraged, our 
addition to the office force, little Miss B 
entertained us for an hour or more with clever 
bird imitations and other whistling numbers 
All, including myself, praised her high] 
haps we were too effusive with our admiration 
and compliments. Anyway, it turned her head 
completely and permanently, 

“At the most inopportune moments there- 
after, even during conferences or while I was 
dictating, the warbles of a mocking bird might 
suddenly greet the ear. The once efficient 
little stenographer became our No. 1 nuisance. 
Finally, I had to tell her she was wasting her 
talents with us and sent her on her way. But 
when it rains, when the wind howls, that first 
impromptu recital comes before me and | 
wonder if she ever found her niche. She was 


' 
latest 


y; per 


a good stenographer as well as a clever enter- 


tainer, but—the two just don’t mix in a busi- 
ness Office, and she didn’t seem to know how 
to confine them to their separate spheres.” 


SSWELL, that would be a noying, but let me 
tell you of my experience with not just one, 
but several, office workers. You fellows all 
know that mine is a one-man firm. I’m my 
own salesman, which necessitates my being 
out of the office for hours every day. The 
telephone is my connecting link. Many of 
requirements 
without personal solicitation. Wouldn't you 
think that any half-wit could recognize the 
importance of keeping the wire clear, especial- 
ly after being cautioned a time or two? But 
it always seems to be my fate to get one whose 
tongue is loose at both ends! 
“I’ve lost order after ordet 
valuable time just waiting 
frayed nerves and high blood pressure—all be- 
cause of that constant busy signal. I hear it 
I even dreamed one night that 


my customers telephone their 


pent hours of 
say nothing of 


in my sleep! 
I was strangling one of the offenders! Why 
is it that so many employees seem to think 
the telephone is there just for their personal 
convenience? Can you solve that conundrum, 
Miss Evans? And, by the way, I'll give you 
a commission right now. If ever you find a 
competent, businesslike young woman who 
is a complete stranger in the city—no one to 
phone; no one to phone her—send her to my 


office. Such a one would be a real asset to 
me.” 


**C OME, now. Surely you've exaggerated 
somewhat, my friend, haven’t you?” queried 
the diner at his right. “But, since you men- 
tion it, I do recall saying to my partner, ‘that 
Jones fellow must have more business than he 
can handle; his phone is always busy.’ But all 
this reminds me of the typist we had last 
summer. That girl was witty as they make 
‘em—too witty for her own good. As you 
perhaps know, we employ about a dozen city 
salesmen who report at the office both morn- 
ing and evening. Well, this girl was attractive 
and always had a ‘good line.’ One couldn't 
blame the men for hanging around her desk. 
She kept them hilarious and her stock of 
repartee never seemed depleted. Nowa lit- 
tle humor is a good thing in any office, but 
too much is too much! This girl just couldn't 
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] €! iDD g spirits whe tnere was a 
man al l S¢ she became ur N ». 1 nuts 
ance—a disturbing element if there ever was 

e, for she nly and 


wasted her own 
the salesinen’s time but made herself unpopu 
I resented 


er lbert and surtace popularity. So fina 
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“We L, you certainly 
spirits, Mr. Johnson.” Al 


the entire 


revive my drooping 
ed to Miss 
recital 


beginning to 





eyes tur 





Evans, who during had re- 


mained a silent listener. “I was 
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there were no efmcK wor 


n existence 
‘It seems to me, Miss Evans 
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lice workers make such fools of themselves! 
Why? Why? The contused, irritating ques- 
tions persisted until she reached her office and 
beheld with a new and more critical light, the 
array of job seekers awaiting her return. Not 
one in strictly correct business attire or with 
make-up artistically applied. Some with long 
curls or earrings dangling to their shoulders; 
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others chewing gum And what postures! 
And then the answer came: these applicants 
were not conscious of their lack of business 
manners and dress. Mr. Atkins was right 
it was an “error of omission.” They had not 
given any consideration to this vital essential, 
the effective business personality. And ea 
perience ts a dear teacher! 


Training and Education 


By FRANCES EFFINGER RAYMOND 


Hk seeing-eye dog, with its intelligent, 

faithful, and loving guidance and protec- 

tion of its master, is one of the wonders 
of this age. It opens or re-opens a world ot 
activity and pleasure for one who, otherwise, 
might find this life merely an endurance test 
of utter darkness. The nation-wide recognition 
of these dogs and their service to mankind 
has gained recent impetus in enlarged activi- 
ties to establish a training school on the West 
Coast similar to that so well known in the 
East. 

The unselfish and intelligent type of aid 
now offered to those who do not see as we 
do is lifting them out of the classification of 
being handicapped into a sense of freedom 
where they can develop and use their talents 
and take their place in the sun. Many have 
achieved physical and spiritual freedom and 
economic independence; three are known 
throughout the land and abroad: Miss Mary 
Cook Cowerd, who has charmed audiences 
for years with her voice, her piano perform 
ance, and her appearance—her educational 
work in Braille is used all over the country ; 
Alec Templeton, the accomplished pianist, 
popular on the radio and concert stage; and 
Miss Helen Keller, who needs no introduction, 


A YOUNG woman whose seeing-eye dog 
took her through college brought out an ar- 
resting fact that is just as applicable to humans 
as it is to these remarkable dogs. In discussing 
their preparation for their work, she said that 
these dogs are educated, not trained, There 
is a great difference between the two words. 
The seeing-eye dog is taught to act on the 
command of its master, but it also is taught 
to refuse to act or to temper its actions if 
such procedure is needed to protect its master 
and itself. A trained dog acts on command 
regardless of the consequences. 


IT has been interesting to watch the progress 
made in business education—from training to 
educating. The student who merely trains in 
one or more of the office skills soon finds 
himself in the working class of “copy cats,” 
with limited ability, opportunity, and remun- 


eration. For instance, the “trained” shorthand 
writer performs smartly on practiced, mem 
orized material, but falls down on new, un 
familiar vocabulary and connected matter 
We have used the patience of Job with a 
pretty new “stenographer,” who had been 
trained for four years to place in contests and 
had won the state typing championship at 
umpty-ump words per minute but didn’t know 
even the simplest rules for setting up a busi- 
ness letter, addressing an envelope, or typing 
a telegram 

Bookkeeping can be mishandled the same 
way: it is easy to train on a set or series oi 
sets, and then go out into the office and discover 
that your training gets you no farther than 
a clerkship, because you had no foundational 
education to adapt to the office bookkeeping 
requirements, You become stenographer No 
¥), or a copy typist, or a clerk—and stay there 
for the rest of time, or until you are retired 
unless you educate yourself out of it. 


AN educational course prepares you to meet 
new situations as their master, to broaden 
your abilities and capacities, to keep out oi 
the ruts and stay on the highway to success 
Education in shorthand brings first, a sound 
understanding of theory strengthened through 
extensive reading and writing; second, new 
vocabulary, new and unfamiliar reading and 
dictation material ; and, third, practice in writ- 
ing both new and familiar matter to the point 
where either is accomplished easily at good 
speed—with pen or pencil, on any kind of 
paper, regardless of writing position. 

The educated typist knows how to set up all 
kinds of letters, papers, and forms, and can 
adapt that knowledge to any new assignment 
that comes along. The bookkeeping student 
who has been educated in the ground work 
underlying all bookkeeping and accounting, 
really knows the difference between a debit 
and a credit, can adapt his knowledge of fun- 
damentals to the bookkeeping set-up peculiar 
to the office or business he enters, and use it 
in working out new problems that appear with 
the growth of the enterprise 


(Continued on page 332) 
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Teacher Who Becomes Editor via 
Stenography 


By MAE MARTIN 





N these pages you = . tea y hecauste ] 
have ofte read of wasn't It was simply 
people in minor posi- that I was curious t 
t s wi were able to see 1f I could make good 
gain advancement the business world 
through their secretarial ‘l thought it all out 
training. Here we want ry carefully, trving t 
t tell u about a nd out ist how | 
young woman who gave uld fit myself into the 
up an instructorship 1 business picture I re 
a university because she all that at that time | 
wanted to get into com- iad seen many articles 
mercial work and who the Gre WRITER 
felt the best way t n wi the a intages 
enter this held was by t a good secretarial 
first having a thorough aining were set forth 
secretarial training as being particular 
Hi) R name is Corinne business That just 
] yhns n, and she iS as- CHIDNOFF PHOTOGRAPH il it deci led me.” 
sistant to one of the Cortane Selnece So Miss Johnson went 
editors of the magazine to New York and en 
Reader’s Digest Hers \ ame about led in a etarial school She found the 
A native Minnesota, she went to elemet mmercial subjects which were part of the 
tary and high schools in the small town where curriculum very much to her liking, And her 
she was born. One the required subjects shorthand, which she had used only sporadic- 
in high school was a year’s course in short ally, came back t er tull strengt! 
hand, so naturally she took it. Though she 
was very proficient it und liked it very ABOUT the time that she ymmpleted the 
much, she was at that time intent upon a urse, a request came from Reader's Digest 
teaching aree to the school’s emp! yment department t sem 
At the University of Minnesota, which she up several girls to be terviewed f the job 
next attended, she majored in French and as assistant re t the editor w 
Spanish, the languages she intended to teac! usually, when there is an editorial vacancy on 
She found that her shorthand knowledge came 4 magazine, it ts ed with someone who has 
in very handy in taking lecture notes. Dur ad journalistic experience or wl s a school 
ing her nmior and set ears, and while she of journalism graduate But, in this particu 
was taking post-graduate w rk, she served as lar « ase, they wanted someone vho had had a 
secretary to the ea e De partment ol good academic educat acke ip by training 
Romance Languages, an er shorthand ability n secretarial ence The lved a 
Vas a prime requisite his job great deal of detail work and it was felt that 
After she received < M \ legree shy a girl who had ne wel] secretarial studies 
was appointed an instructor at the University and had a cultured backe nd would be ideal 
to teach French and Spanish. During this for the opening 
period she used her shorthand very rarely, the Several girls were sent up and, of these, Miss 
occasions when she did being when she made Johnson was sel She became assistant to 
hasty memos for he wn use. She was at Mr. J. Carleton Dillon, the copy editor. That 
the University for several years, when she left means that all articles, after they have been 
to take a teaching job in languages at Ferris condensed and retyped for the printers, pass 
Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. And that over her desk. Then she must go over them 
is the job she gave up to go into business in proof form, to see that mistakes get by 
Manuscript, in an editorial office, is referred 
‘SA FTER teaching for a number of years, I to as copy 
found myself looking for new fields to con “It’s the sort of job I’ve often wished for 
quer,” Miss Johnson told me, in explaining when I ‘first decided to make a change,” she 
why she forsook teaching for commercial declared, “and now that I’ve been at it for a 
work. “It wasn’t that I was dissatisfied with year, I like it even better than in the begin- 
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ning. When I first studied stenography, I nev 
er thought it would be instrumental in leading 
me to such an interesting job. When I en- 
rolled for a business course my idea was to 
brush up on my shorthand, to become a speed 
champion, for I had always understood that 
the ability to take rapid dictation was a big 
asset on a job. 

“It so happens that, in my present position, 
I don’t require much of it. I use it to make 
note of instructions from my boss and various 
other memos for my own use. But just know- 
ing shorthand is a big satisfaction, for you 
never know when you'll need it. .... and 
when you do, there it is, all ready to be put 
to work.” 


In the field of magazine publishing, Reader’s 
Digest is recognized as an unusual and prof- 
itable undertaking. So much so that early in 
January, 1940, Durward Howe, editor of “Bi- 
ographical Dictionary of American Women,” 
listed Mrs. Lila Acheson Wallace, editor of 
Reader's Digest, as one of the ten most promi- 
nent women who in 1939 had most benefited 
mankind. Specifically, Mrs, Wallace was cited 
because: “With her husband, she founded and 
carried on the first magazine of its kind in 
America.” 

Editorial offices are in Pleasantville, New 
York. There, in their beautiful modern quar- 
ters, by special arrangement with the publish- 
ers who like to have their material reprinted, 
more than 500 magazines and dozens of books 
are received monthly. A special staff of read- 
ers goes through the magazines looking for in- 
teresting material. Outstanding articles are 
marked for further consideration. These are 
reread and further eliminations made. From 
the final selection, the board of editors makes 
its choice of the articles to be used each 
month. In every issue they try to present a 
balanced diet of articles touching on politics, 
social science, economics, history, an outstand- 
ing personality, world travel, philosophy, and 
other significant topics. From the books re- 
ceived, they decide which is the most important 
for presentation that month, 

The chosen material is then turned over 
to the editors, who “digest” it. That means 
they condense the articles and books into about 
a third or half of their original word length. 
This requires a high degree of skill, for it 
entails considerable rewriting, in which the 
essence of the original must be retained even 
though considerably shortened 


PAR of Miss Johnson's job is to read the 
articles as soon as they are condensed to see 
that they still retain their punch. Then, as 
stated before, they are sent to the printer, who 
returns the material in proof form which she 
must reread to see that there are no typo- 
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graphical errors. When the proofs are okayed, 
they go back to the printer, who then pro- 
ceeds to run off the issue, collating and bind- 
ing the pages—and then the magazine is ready 
for distribution. 

Quite a change of occupation for a teacher 
to make, don’t you think? And what is the 
most interesting to us Greggites is that Co 
rinne Johnson realized that shorthand was by 
far the best medium to use as a transfer 


Training and Education 
(Concluded from page 330) 


The educated student correlates the skills 
and subjects comprising the commercial course, 
and sets out to acquire information about the 
additional essentials that are a part of every 
office life: a working knowledge of business 
English, filing, noting and handling memo- 
randa, meeting callers, correct use of the 
telephone, etc. The development of an atti 
tude of respect, loyalty to the employer and 
firm, coéperation with other workers, keen 
observation, ability to remember, genuine in- 
terest in the business, and a willingness to 
work, help to determine a worker’s position 
with and value to the employer, and are a 
distinct mark of education 


SALESMANSHIP? You have been selling 
every day of your life: your self and your 
abilities to your family, friends, teachers— 
and you will have to continue to sell them 
to your employer, your associates, and your 
business public. Considering salesmanship as 
a profession, here, too, we see the limitations 
of training and the freedom of education. 
There is the type of salesman who trained 
along one line only and became most proficient 
in it—he could go wherever that one line was 
needed or desired and probably come back 
with some new business 

However, he happened to represent a firm 
that handled several lines. He “went to 
town” whenever his particular accomplishment 
was the need of the hour, but his returns on 
the other lines were practically zero. He had 
trained to sell one line, but should have edu 
cated himself to acquire the fundamentals 
underlying the selling of all the lines he rep 
resented. There are other types who have mis- 
taken training for education, and consequently 
have not succeeded as they had expected, but 
thev are easily classified 


IT is no idle saying that there is always a 
place for the individual who is educated prac 
tically, not merely intellectually. It rests with 
you whether you are to be a trained piece 
worker or “copy cat” or an educated assistant 
who keeps himself equipped to meet whatever 
situation or demand is made upon him. 
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SALLY TIPS DOT OFF! 


Seventh of a series of letters from an experienced stenographer to her young 
sister who is just starting on the job 


By HELEN WILKES 


February 19, 1940 


Dear Sis: 


You're certainly swirling around socially; a dinner 
dance on Tuesday, a date on Wednesday, and a formal on Friday. 
That's grand — I'm happy that you're popular enough to have so 
many nice dates. But, Sis, how about sleep? 


You know, you can make the darndest mistakes when 
you've cut the sleep period down to half or less. Of course 
you feel all right; a bit tired, maybe, but you get your work 
out in fine shape, you say. That's what YOU think. You never 
realize, when you've skipped a few hours’ sleep what terrible 
things can and do happen because the old gray matter isn't 


hitting on all cylinders. 


We had a girl in our crowd at the office; good 
looking, well mannered, popular as can be — had more dates 
than she knew what to do with. Sleep to her seemed an 
unnecessary evil, and she got as little of it as possible. 
‘Course she seemed to be getting along all right; some days 
she looked tired, most times her clothes had that untidy look 
due to hasty and careless dressing, for how could she catch 
those little things like hooks off or buttons off when she 
slept an extra ten minutes. Anyway, Lil was having her fun, 
hooting with the night owls. 


And then, one day, she was taking dictation. The man 
dictated that a car of butter was to be shipped to a certain 
point on contract. Lil missed most of the dictation, and, as 
usual, she depended on her experience to fill in. Unfortu- 
nately, instead of writing "car" she used the word box. Was 
there havoc in the office when they found out the butter car 
hadn't been shipped! Undoubtedly the error should have been 
caught by her employer, but he never reads his mail. 


Lil was dismissed. She found another job - finally - 
and now she's advocating eight hours’ sleep for the working 
girl! 


So you see, Sis, it's better to get the right amount 
of sleep and do your work well, than it is to let an evening's 
fun cause you weeks of hunting for a new job. 


Affectionately, 


Sally 
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An attractive page from the Valen- 
tine issue of “The Tiger's Roar” 


A $10,000 Foundation 


HE Sunday Chronicle-Tribune of Marion, 

Indiana, on February 4 announced the es- 
tablishment of the Fred O. Eward Foundation 
to provide for charitable gifts in Marion and 
Grant County and for small student loans to 
“young men of good moral and industrious 
character, bona fide residents of either Mar- 
ion or Converse (Mr. Eward’s old home),” to 
help them finance further education in “repu- 
table business schools or colleges.” 

This is Mr. Eward’s expression of gratitude 
for the benefits he received from a $50 loan 
when he was 17 which enabled him to complete 
the business school training that helped change 
the whole course of his life 


A Notable Anniversary 


EBRUARY 23, 1940, marked the 100th 
Anniversary of the birth of the Reverend 
William Dawson Bridge, born in Duxbury, 
Massachusetts, February 23, 1840. He was 
graduated from Wesleyan University, Middle 
town, Connecticut, in 1861 and for twenty 
years was a member of the New England 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Dr. Bridge was an ardent devotee of the 
winged art from the time he started writing 
shorthand during his college days until his 
death on March 10, 1926. In 1887, it was his 
privilege to be the American representative of 
shorthand reporters at the First International 
Shorthand Congress in London, England. He 
was for years Librarian-Historian of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association, and 
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NEWS inWORD 


in that capacity carried on extensive corre 
spondence with shorthand authors and re- 
porters in France, Germany, England, and 
Switzerland. 

For thirty years Dr. Bridge taught in the 
summer school at Chautauqua, New York 
He was an enthusiastic collector of shorthand 
books, and after his death his collection was 
purchased by the N.S.R.A. and now forms a 
part of the huge Shorthand Collection in 
the New York Public Library 


Three Familiar Faces 


ITH the brief mention of the annua! Ar 
tistic Typewriting Contest made in our 
February issue, there was not room to include 
any of the interesting samples Mr. Julius Nel- 
son (sponsor of the event) had sent us. We 
are reproducing three here. Recognize them? 
‘Charlie” is an en- 
try in last year’s 
contest, typed by 
Cloyd Hoffer, one 
of Mr Nelson's 
students at Wind- 
ber High Those 
1f President Roose- 
velt and Greta Gar- 
bo are Mr. Nel- 
son’s own work 
All three show how 
simply but effec- Hitt? 
tively pictures can ofc nas: 
n . : eS TTT 
ne typew ritten ut} tt 
In his letter en- 
closing the portrait 
9 the President, 
Mr. Nelson says, 
‘Using a magazine phon 
as a model, I typed this 
portrait in about an hour 
employing the letters and 
characters err af 
W M. 1 did not count 
the actual strokes, but |! 
estimated the number t& 
be approximately 2500. 
Although the portrait ap 
pears shaded, the copy 
seems to have been struck 
mce only, with a firm 
heavy stroke and good 
black ribbon. The same 
keys, except W, were 
used for Garbo. We 
find no W’s there. For 
Rergen’s little pal, Mr 
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AND PICTURE 


Hoffer seems t have used lower ase ms 
for the hat, smal] x's for the hair, apostr: 

phes for the face, degree marks (with one 
row of struck-over O's where the collar joins 
the sweater) tor the vest, and for the coat 
small a's with capital W’s struck over them 
and a final “layer” of apostrophes and W’’s 
to edge the lapels and por ket 


We understar 
cently put the 
of his 
other book that is 


hobby into a 


available 


vat Mr Nels 


ook on “Ar 


mn the 


ng.” Ar 


typ! 


sab ; 
subject ts 


Flanagan's “Ornamental Typewriting 


And Still They Come! 


LMOST every day brings another schoo 
magazine into our incoming-mail has 
ket We showed you some covers and a 
eature page in January This month, we 
are passing along (across the way) an attra 
tive editorial page from the Tiger's Roar 
and in the next column the contents pag 
from the February Maupin High-Life. The 
Contents does not mention it, but the last six 
pages of this issue are solid ads—27 of them 
in fact; half uar 
ter, and eighth pages 

that give the 





Three specimens of simple 
but very effective portraiture 
on the typewriter—(upper 


left} President Roosevelt, 
(below) Charlie McCarthy, 
(right) Greta Garbo 
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for work 
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layouts They have 
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{ nicely displayed table of contents from 


Maupin High-Life 


members 
responsible for prod 


We should like 


interesting copies re¢ 


ictior Congratulations 


to comment in detail on the 


Hastings 


eived of the 


(Pa.) High School IJnkwell, the Mullines 
Vewsettes from Battle Creek, Michigan, Troy 
Business College's Stepping Stones, and the 
O.B.S. Curlicues, issued by the students of 


High School 


Bassick 


cut, but there is an 


mment trom ur 
passed along to you 


at Bridgeport, Connect! 


item that calls for current 
eaders and it must be 
r y ] suggestions 


What Would You Suggest? 


it \ 1 lictator is 
eS lays,” writes Mr 
pal the Western ( 


Was! 


ling tot 


yu schor ecently ) ucteqd a Tradalo « 
test to secure a new word to take its place 
fice parlance We have not yet announced 
the one word which wi vin the contest, but 
believe considerable terest in this ‘hunt’ 
wuld be developed through publication of the 
vords already received. We should appreciate 
, 1. , 


." bat 
thoneer telle 
Vox lananatar 
a languat 
telitor , 
lictosoriber 


informant 
dictationer 
quotationer 
licnitian 
enunciator 


dictatus 
dictatee 

, 
parlator 
extemporato 


mmenter 


quoter ribe 
phrasecologor ctor 
correspondent dicter 


dictatist 
magistrate 
steno-tator 


riginator 
vocator 
elucidator 
extemporater 
narrater 


sponsor 
dictateur 
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WHEN THE BOSS TAKES A TRIP 


There is his work to be looked after while he is gone, and a 
hundred and one tasks of her own to be done, as we are reminded 


By HAZEL F. TALLENT 


O the uninitiated it may seem that the 
secretary enjoys a species of undeclared 
vacation when the boss takes a trip. 
What is to keep her from coming in late, 
taking an extra hour at lunch time, and 
leaving early in the afternoon? I used to 
wonder about that myself. Now I know. 
To begin with, whether the employer is 
away on a business trip or on a vacation, the 
regular work of the office must be carried 
on. If an assistant makes decisions and gives 
instructions in the employer's absence, the 
secretary's responsibilities are lightened. But 
even in that case, it is her job to know what 
happens and to keep a record for his infor- 
mation when he returns. 


YOU can do this by means of a 
diary, the first rule for which is to make a 
record of each thing as it occurs, Then you 
will not forget something which may turn 
out a month later to be important. Your diary 
will include mention of important mail, tele- 
phone calls, and visitors, and the disposition 
you made of them. A record should also be 
kept of reports, statements, and other data 
which you send out, or which are ordinarily 
sent via your employer but in his absence 
are forwarded directly by his assistants or 
department heads. (It is much better to have 
all of these reports follow their normal 
routine and pass through your hands, if you 
can prevail upon the people who prepare them 
to keep to this procedure.) Naturally, you 
will keep copies of all such material. Nota- 
tions should also be made in the diary about 
the progress of current work or special in- 
vestigations. 

This diary may be forwarded to the em- 
ployer weekly if his absence is a prolonged 
one (in which case a copy should also be 
kept in the office.) When the diary is not 
forwarded, it should be placed on his desk 
as soon as he returns; then only a few min- 
utes are necessary for him to acquaint him- 
self in a general way with what has taken 
place and so proceed with the matters which 
require his attention first. 


simple 


THE follow-up file can also be used to great 
advantage in keeping things going smoothly 
during and immediately after a trip. Of 


course, as soon as you know a trip is planned 


check this file as far ahead as the 
trip is expected to last. The purpose of this 
check is two-fold. First, anything which 
should have attention before the date of his 
return may be brought to the employer's 
attention for instructions before he leaves. 
Secondly, the follow-up file may contain 
papers which he should take along with him 
but which might otherwise be overlooked in 
the rush which usually attends the prepara- 
tions for departure. While he is away, you 
will dispose of the follow-ups as they come 
to your desk each morning, either by deter- 
mining that further follow-up is not neces- 
sary or by marking them for a later follow- 
up date and making a notation explaining the 
status of the matter when it was followed up 

If there is no centrally operated follow-up 
file for the whole organization, you must 
maintain your own. Daily checking of this 
file should be as much a part of your routine 
as unlocking your desk in the morning or 
changing the date on the calendar. In other 
words, it is one of the musts which properly 
respected goes far toward oiling the wheels 
of office procedure. This applies, of course, 
not only to periods employer is 
away but to every business day of the year 


you will 


when the 


DURING his absence, you will also check 
very carefully into the papers which you put 
into the follow-up file for attention after 
your employer returns, Matters which must 
be dealt with earlier naturally will be fol- 
lowed up before less urgent ones. Anything 
which must be completed before a certain 
date (such as tax returns) should be followed 


up long enough before that date to insure 
sufficient time for compiling the necessary 
data. It should be kept in mind that your 


employer is likely to be very busy for the 
first few days after his return and that it is 
certainly not going to make things any more 
pleasant for him to find his desk heaped with 
letters, reports, and the other more or less 
necessary products of and adjuncts to a busi- 
ness office which accumulate at an alarming 
rate if not properly disposed of daily. Keep 
only the most important papers and put every- 
thing else in the follow-up, and stagger the 
follow-ups over a period of several days so 
that they will not all come pouring in the 
same morning. But remember what you send 
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to the that if you have mis- 
calculated the time element (as you will 
sometimes), you will know where to find, 


at but a moment's notice, the paper that you 


follow “up so 


need. And attach a brief note to each paper 
telling what action you have started, so that 
no time will be lost in covering the same 
ground a second time 


things—and 


N OW supp sé you d all these 


which | 


a great many more have not men- 
tioned but which are there to be done just 
the same—and still have time on your hands 
It can happen. Then there are still other 
duties which in the ordinary routine of the 
office may very often be neglected 


Whatever files 
sible for should 
order, but it 
them periodically 


you are personally respon- 
always be kept in perfect 
is not a waste of time to check 
In addition to making cer 


tain that papers are correctly filed, you can 
at the same time refresh your memory as to 
just what you have in your files. You will 


reap your reward sooner or later when your 
employer is discussing the system of calcu- 
lating manufacturing whiffle-trees 
and you take from your files the report made 
up two years ago when the new cost method 
was introduced, but which for the moment 
the boss has forgotten and you probably would 
had not 
perhaps 
about dis 


costs of 


T 
: 
not have remembered either if you 
checked your 
, 


he will 
counts on pinking shears, 


files occasionally. Or 


ask for the letter he wrote 


ind vou might search 


exasperatedly for hours if you did not re 
member that last month when you glanced 
through the. folder on price guarantees you 


noticed a memorandum of a conference on the 
You pull out the 
what employer 


pinking shears problem. 
memo and it is just 
wants, although it distinctly does not mention 
discounts. These are about which 
ordinary filing cannot do very much. It is 
more a question of knowing and remembering, 


your 


situations 


and an occasional review of your files is nec- 
essary to maintain this working knowledge of 
your papers. This review is also a good time 
to weed out that is another 
problem which deserves more thorough discus- 
mention here 


deadwood, but 


sion than casual 


A NOTHER point to keep in mind when you 
check your files is to look more carefully at 
folders containing papers which refer to work 
your employer may be concerned with while 
he is away. Then if he telephones for addi- 
tional information, you can snatch the needed 
paper from your files and answer his questions 
quickly and correctly, without wasting a min- 
ute’s long distance telephone charges. He may 
be a bit surprised at your quick response the 
first time, but he will soon grow to expect 
it and to rely on it 
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A COMPANION task to checking files is 
housecleaning your desk and that of your em- 
ployer, as well as book cases, table drawers, 
and supply cabinets. Your employer may pre- 
fer you to go over his desk only when he is in 
the office; whatever his preference you must 
observe it. If you do 


away you will, of 


when he is 
careful to 

\ regular 
housecleaning is one of the best ways to find 


houseclean 
course, be very 


listurb none of his personal papers 


papers that, in spite of rigid rules about re- 
one’s desk, somehow 
or other manage to get and behind 
other things and » until the 

dislodges 


look care- 


taining no documents in 
under 
turn wu] 


housecleaning 


never 
energy of a drastic 


them. It is always a good idea to 


fully into the dark interior regions under and 
back of the desk drawers—more than one 
letter has gathered dust there long past the 
day when it could have served its purpose 


1 


This 


' 
resuppose cCareiess keepi g of papers 


Perhaps you will unearth them time 


does not { 
| t] tar as I have ever been 


as a routine thing: as 
able to determine, one is occasionally mis 


placed regardless of endless precautions against 


such an occurrence 


By the time your office is thoroughly house 


cleaned you will probably have found a num 
ber of other tasks that need vour attention 
If after you have seen to all these things you 
still have extra time. why not offer to help 
someone else? | lo not mean tl at vou sh vuld 
let other people Torm the habit t passing 
their work on to you, but it does you no harm 
in the organization to be known as someone 
who can be relied upon to help out willingly 
and ch mpeter tly im an emergency It is als 
a good way to learn the methods of others 
n the organization and to fortify yoursel 
with information about the worl other 
departments, information that w stand you 
in good stead both in proceeding more intel 
ligently in your present job and when a pro 


motion is in the air 


- 


A TYPEWRITER’S LAMENT 
By MARY MORRISON 


’M all keyed up and I'm telling you why 
She busted my capital ‘n jammed in my eye. 
When I tried to backspace, she tabulated me 
80 
My margin released and I had to let go. 
Then she twisted my ribbon, struck me some 
more 
Till my alphabet quivered, my roller was sore 
Hateful stenog, abusing a typewriter, 
Pity you can't be a bit more perliter! 
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PHILIP G 


The heart of New Orleans’ modern city as it ap- 


pears aglow with night lights 


The “Creole” State 


OUISIANA has been much in the publi 
prints of late, as usual at this time of 
the year, for Mardi celebrated 
last month, makes the headlines each year as 
far-famed Gala Day 
lucky folk 


Down 


( TAS, 


Lent comes around—the 
that draws to New Orleans the 
with leisure and money for the trip 
by rail, road, river, or air—by Gulf 


they gZ0, 
no doubt—to see_ the 


steamer, too, 
town turn out 
night; perhaps to take part themselves 

So much is told of the quaint old town, 
beautiful iron-grilled balconies and 
realize 
Here 


Ww he rle 


in revelry for a day and a 


with its 
pillars, that some of you may not 
how metropolitan the city has grown 
is a most impressive night view of the mod- 
ern skyscrapers from a photo taken recently, 
way of contrast, we give you a 
glimpse of the old church at St. Martins- 
ville, where Evangeline lies buried. It was in 
bayous of Louisiana, 


and, by 


watery 
Arcadians finally took refuge. 


the winding, 
that the exiled 


still there, but Louisiana 

winding among them, 
live oaks with their veils 
The Sabine River, on the 
Mississippi, 


THE bayous are 
now has fine roads 
shaded by the great 
of Spanish moss 

west, the Red River, and the 
with the navigable lanes through the bayous, 
give the state nearly five thousand miles of 
waterways. An industrial canal between the 
Mississippi and Lake Pontchartrain was 
opened in 1923, and the deep-water harbor 


at Lake Charles was opened in 1926. Fishing 
and trapping are important industries. There 
is more sugar cane and rice raised here than 
in any of the 


other states Cotton, corn, 
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sweet potatoes al pecans are 
also grown extensively. At Baton 


Rouge, the Capital, you will find 


the largest yi! re nery in the 
vorld Among the Louisiana 
marshes are locate ! the 
vorld’s largest salt mines. and 
state’s ilp rik 
Shire vep T } ‘ eries 
to 4 large vias i \ il [a 
uve army\ i por | msiana S 
no longs i_— pila s co \ 
niv' 


WIiITH all its modern srowth 


he state still cherishes many of 
the old buildings dating back t 


French and Spanish days Che 
very room (Sala Capitular) in 
ENDREA . ' ' 
which the terms were made that 
transferred Louisiana from the 
Lilies of France to our Stars and 


Stripes may 


ol Cabild it New Orleans 
w one of the several units of the State 
Museum. One « he state stit s—Char 
ity Hospital—which is among the largest 
ts kind in the world, was established in New 
Orleans back in 1739 by bequest of a humbk 
French sailor, Jean Louis, who left his sav- 
ings for medical for the poor Another 
Jean, with whose name you are probably more 
familiar in connection with Louisiana's his- 
tory is the notorious Jean Lafitte, who with his 


pirate crew gave 
such effective 
aid to Jackson 
in the Battle of 
New Orleans 
in 1814, refus- 
ing to guide our 
enemy's ships 
against the city, 
despite the lure 
of their gold, 


FROM the vast 
domain included 
in the Louisiana 
Purchase, thir- 
teen more states 
were carved. 
Louisiana itself 
is but 48,506 sq. 
miles in area- 

thirtieth in rank 
among the states 
of the Union. In 
point of popula- 
tion, her 2,120,- 
000 inhabitants 
put her in twen- 
ty-second place. 





still be seen in the 
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PHILIP GENDREAU 

The old church at St. Martinsville 
where Evangeline is buried 
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THE LEARNER 





THOSE TWO LITTLE S-STROKES 


Some pointers on these little curves, and a page of drills that 


should help you step up your speed and pep up your penmanship 


By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


' 
HE letter s is an exceedingly commor 
ing uage stantly used wu 





ipna Above i tre etters there 
i $s hex ence t is repre 
se i ( But a t size curve for 
? ld 7 i” ’ ’ ? 
i \ li niligate avallis 
I i i ac ty i torms 5 
i rve S ASSIL ‘ | t t _ m 
r “A ‘ t hot eft i 
g t eadiy wit the 
ers any nati ind dow 
1] ha 
var ) i is \ ] Wil iscovel wi 4 
pe I i SY Val cu es 
, 1] , , 
asies TOKES All WW 


. ' ‘ méic f 4 2 , 
} i a |X 
f » of ! 
S i NG i i St KC 
I © pa eve Ww ie ve s rarely 
VC i vil f m oti ery 
] np al s etters 
inguage. Su ym ations as sp, st, sk, sn 
cn ire \ y trequent I th fi iw 
, } y , ; ? 
. 4 « ‘a! Ms iaw : Wit 
a Vv Vé terve ng The st lent spec \ 
s vers this tact in w hie « ees a CnNa 
’ 
id eg { \ Say, f e KNOWS tna 
T t “ sf careiessivV W t | ¢ it ¢ 
‘ ea heep 7 t / be pu 
P ~~ , , 
pipe, simply Decause the vowel we be 
writte €a these W s | the same 
, 1d ? ’ , , 
Cas u « i Ss W na 
€ ) ¢! np at . 


ry” . . 
EF HERE is another distincti n, too; since s 


is Suk a minute haractet1 we write it advove 
r t lownward s kes I is 

\ @ spear the base the p ests on re 
c Eve I the § appens t Nearer the 

S17« ta p, the tact that the se 1 characte 
ests ‘ in it writing snows that s§ 
yt pp, was intended 

IN joining sk most students have a tend ncy 

accentuate s, making it a very decided 


it really does not matter in this 


combination if s becomes a mere tick—a drop 
f the pencil or pen as it were—before k. It 

wuld not be read as shk, because such a com 
ination does not occur; sh-k-e-m could not 
suggest anything but scheme Likewise a dis 


rted lishgu wc ¢ « te thing 
ul disguise 
There is a is i iD t the ining 
{ sk and ks when one has acquired the knack 
t. As isa ve easy movement when the 
st characte is been given the ght ww 
, 
natior 
11 > a5 S ’ \ e attenti S sor 
times give e evel ecu iw Sst, ts, Sn, ns 
o” Ls is gs W rite em in apid Se 
quence a l st en nent. Do you n 
+} ‘ | ] het ‘ 
I aL y ike a pause a very siignt pause 
may vtween the strokes in these com 
i S \\ é \ pause t te ~wOVeES 
\ 1 t ave i er paxt I eb k 
vit thes I i) i wa We ave 
ve \ Icw wW ‘ A < 1 not 
< me hx n s " Phe 
m 4 ‘ Isula 5 ] ave Spx 
1 ] s ¢@ net like i gnhand 
é et ) ‘ notice m the 
st ’ ; | Te f } 
at cs il I CX AS ay aciic 
rm wh g xecut 


nple n " stra skr. writing them 
wit I et crm s nstead one 
tinuous s ! as is used writing 
ne styit i ? | asked 1 write 
the ngha lett y will pu t wi 
star \ “ i paus yu isk them ft 
write str thand, a e€ same form 
will be writ " three ct movements 
| _ emarka ¢ \ it i tlerence spee: 
i be effecte i i these 
nbinat s 


gested w i v v tne |! s g page 
1 word g the va . 2 ses 
nings is a y re vy but t 
eip you ga aciit i I writing 
these requ I! U t Kes at the 
eL 11 ng c al WoOrl ls 
Read 1 wh ¢ ate u " ead it 
vithout stumbling Then w the lrill 
1roug sevetTa times irom the s than 
lf certa f the ms prove more difhcult 
you tna tne thers ncentrat¢ n then 

mtii you i get er vn sn t \ Ther 
\ t mm tne Key iZ 34 CCK gy if 
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Drill for speed and accuracy on these 211 S-siroke outlines 
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notes for both accuracy of form and style of 
outline. This will show you the words on 
which you need still further practice. We 


have broken up the key into groups (50 words 
in the first four paragraphs) to facili- 
or timed dic 


each 


tate its use for writing practice 


tation 


You can 


make the drill yield 
ce als« by 


typewriting 


shorthand on 


20-. of 


practi transcribing the 


the machine, breaking it up into 10-, 
- : oe 

25-word paragraphs if you prefer 
back into shorthand in 


‘ent ’ 
takes 


writing 1 


t 
smaller than 50-word 


Drict ror SPEED AND ACCURACY 
ON 5S-STROKES 


Shorthand on opposite page) 


Subtracts, subcellar, subdue, submerged, sub- 


side, submission, subpoena, subscribe, sub- 
sequent, subservient, subsidiary, subsidize, 
subsoil, substantial, substitute, subtitle, sub- 


treasury, subversive, myself, yourself, yours, 
hers, his, herself, himself, yourselves, them- 
ourselves, circle, encircled, circular, 
circulate, circularize, circuit, circumference, 
circumflex, circumspect, circumscribe, circum- 

circumvent, circumstances, circum 
stantial, circus, tacks, as much as, laces, zeal, 
sinks, asks, seldom, 


selves, 


navigate, 


’ 


self-assured, self-con- 
self-defense, 
self-esteem, 
self-evident, 
self- 


selfishness, 


Serves, 
ceit, self 
self-destructi mn, 
self-importance, 


sel f-intetr 


conscious, 

self-educated, 

self conhdent, 
lf-sufficient, self-starter, 
self-respect, self-sacrifice, self- 
possession, bluster, disgust, disguise, tennis, 
tense, discuss, discussion, discusses, tells, tell 
us, mails, mail us, miles, in his, on his, from 
his, for his, it is, beyond his, in us, on us, 
from us, for us, beyond us, to us, give us, 


S€ lf-control, 


est, se 


satisfaction, 


et us, wire us, favor us, upon us. 

Upon his, please let us know, gracious, 
vicious, soldiers, solid, dissolve, dissolution, 
submerges, journalism, extensive, offensive, 


sprang, sprung, spirit, 
educates, New York 
sporting, science, chem- 


Lexington, 
universal, u 
City, 


spring, 
iversity, 








j wal 
Nappens, pencil, 


icals, textiles, sometimes, seemed, stains, in- 
structs, contracts, construct, pieces, cheese- 
cloth, loosened, substance, stubborn, student, 


studied, swallow, swarm, swear, swell, chances, 
changes, judges, cleansing, benzine. 

Stre t« hes, 
rugs, 


selects, absolutely, acid, plants, 


charges, 


moths, atomizer, articles, furs, 
silks, shrinks, fillings, headings, 
velvets, ad- 
vises, dresses, exclusive, taxes, elicit, elusive, 
confesses, confides, chosen, chooses, politics, 
agrees, causes districts, telegraphs, 
telegrams, photographs, disposes, disputes, 
emulates, resist, consist, persists, subsist, re- 
quest, requisite, requested, existed, deposited, 
rescued, impulse, employees, letters. 


presses, 


acce pts, 


Regards, consults, psychologists, prospectors, 


disease, inv ylves, costs, acoustics, names, natu- 


ralism, sweets 


$41 








HOW I GOT MY JOB 


Experiences related by some of our 
readers for the encouragement 
of fellow applicants 


A “Thank-You” Job 


HAD not 
course when I was asked to 
clerical end of a campaign to 
YMCA in our town. 
“thank-you” job at t 
contribu 


business 
the 
organize the 


quite completed my 


handle 


This was merely a te 
day job, and a hat. but 
I took it, 
tion to the 

The 
ization was the president of our largest bank, 
and before his private office in the bank was 
I suggested that he permit 


giving my services as my 
community enterprise 


local chairman of the campaign organ- 
g g 


a wide anteroom 
me to set up the 
room, which he 


ask th 


hing I thought 
efficiency in 


campaign office in this ante 


1 and id 


did, and I did not hesitate to 


would make for 
A table was 


an unused 


for any 
ling the work. 


brought from one department, fling 
cabinet from another, etc 
I arranged my equipment and materials so 


as to handle the work with a minimum of 
muss and fuss, and for those ten days I 
worked directly under the eye of that bank 


president, taking dictation from the campaign 


manager, issuing circulars, filing each day's 
reports, and doing the necessary book work 
On account of the location of my desk, I also 
frequently had to act as receptionist to the 
vank’s customers 

At the end of a week, the bank president 


stopped beside my table and asked me if I 
would care to take a permanent position in 
i¢ bank. I would, and did.—F, E. C 


Letter Did It 


‘ WAS employed for more 


ing general office 


than a do- 


firm 


yeal 
work for a where 
advancement 


work 


there was no opportunity for 


and very inadequate pay for the done 


Last year I read Vera Crittenden’s article 
in the June Greco Writer and decided that, 
if business school graduates with no prac- 
tical experience could get positions by writ 
ing a letter of application, surely a person 
with business experience could get a better 
position by the same method. So when | 
returned from my vacation I spent a con 


siderable amount of time the bes 
letter of application I was capable of writ 
ing, and I sent perfectly typed copies of it to 
seventeen firms for whom I thought I would 
enjoy working and where I thought my type 


of experience might be valuable. 


Organizing 


3efore sending a letter (Continued on page 356) 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





BY TYPING YE’LL KNOW THEM! 


Your typewritten pages speak volumes for you between the lines. 
Let them invite the reader’s interest, as is urged upon you here 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


XPRESSION strained and weary-eyed, 

blonde Anne came to our desk murmur- 

ing: “By their typing ye shall know 
them!” This disheartened, woe-begone atti 
tude isn’t characteristic of Anne. She is 
usually sparkling, quick in wit and laughter, as 
if all was well with the world and with her 
in particular. 

So, no wonder we became alarmed. “What 

what is it?” we were just able to gasp. 

“These O. A. T. specimens. I can't stand 
it any longer—such lifeless, dull, totally inane 
and listless typings are getting on my nerves. 
No pep in them, no urge to read them. If I 
could only fail them I would feel better, but 
| can't. They just get by!” 

That outburst was indeed serious. We 
looked—we understood, and we sympathized 
*STET’S tell these typists what we think,” 
she urged—“what any business man who takes 
pride in his letters and his manuscripts would 
think of a typist who doesn’t take time out to 
study the space her copy will need in order to 
make it attractive and interesting to read 
How necessary it is that the letters and words 
stand out clear and 
sharp, which means good 


an ordinary piece of typing and a truly ar 
tistic job)—the difference between their own 
work and what is greeted with pride and 
satisfaction as a beautiful piece of work! 
Helvi Stenberg, student in the Minnesota 
Civil Service School of Duluth, Minnesota, 
knows the difference. Scrutinize the pages of her 
typing that we are reproducing, and see if you 
do not agree that it is beautifully typed 
Marie Olson and Helen Dreir, also from this 
school, did a nice job of typing the test, too 


ANOTHER O. A. T. specimen easily picked 
for typing honors was submitted by Audrey 
Farnell, a student in St, Paul's Commercial, 
Amherst, Nova Scotia. Miss Farnell typed 
an attractive border around the legend on the 
cover page, carefully thought out by a typist 
who appreciates the virtue of typewriting at 
its best. Other specimens in this club were 
crisply, attractively done, showing that the 
teacher had instilled in the class an apprecia- 
tion of what constitutes an impelling piece of 
work and how to do it, but we want to men- 
tion only one more—that submitted by Frances 
Audas. Our congratulations to the students 


in this school, 


ry = . 
THE parochial schools 


7 nih = ea | eamwork in the country, from 
mean 1oroughly Se ae : 
which thousands of stu- 
clean—type. Let's tell (a wordless editorial) < ai 


them the difference be- 


tween setting up copy Ss 
that is only another page » 





dents participate regular- 
ly each month for Grecc 
WriTErR awards, do some 


_ 








of typewriting and one 
that stands out as differ- 
ent because it has per- 


sonality.” 
“Yes, yes,” we agreed 
“we'll try.” A 





very excellent work in 
both shorthand and typ- 
ing. Some of our most 
attractive and interesting 
work has come _ from 
these schools A fine 
specimen comes from St 





SO we are picking out 
a few of the better speci- 
mens received, a few sam- 
ples of typing that we 
thought might be an in- 
spiration to other typists 


‘lizabeth’s Academy of 
St Louis, Missouri, 
written by Minnette 
Klute. This early Amer- 
ican lady was done in 


é black and red, to which 
the black and white re- 








this month and would 
perhaps enable them to 
see the difference between 


production does not do 
justice. Nevertheless, 
you'll probably enjoy see- 








their own work (unless 
they already know the 
difference between just 


for 
O. G. A. Contest Entrants THAT'S all for this 


ing her. 
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time, but we hope you will scrutinize the kind 
of typing you are doing, and give your 
machine a facial when sitting down to pre- 
pare the O. A. T. Tests for this month. Then 
see if you cannot win one of the little Gold 
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O. A. T. Pins which is awarded for Honor- 
able Mention, at the same time you earn your 
certificate. No extra charge, no extra copy, 
no extra work—just thoughtful and apprecia- 
tive typing 


REMEMBER, O. G. A. CONTEST SPECIMENS MUST BE SUBMITTED 
ON OR BEFORE MARCH 15! 


March Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 


March copy is good as membership tests 


until April 25, 1940) 


O. G. A. Contest Copy 


Although the Contest Copy may be submitted for 
membership as well as Contest if marked “Membership 
Examiner’ and accompanied by the membership fee, a 
separate membership test is provided (see page 352) 
for those who wish to use it. 


All specimens to be entered in the Contest must 
be written from this copy—not from the March test. 
Contest entries must reach us on or before March 15. 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


Set up the following letter attractively, punctuat- 
ing and paragraphing properly. 


Part I 


Dear Mr. Average Man To claim that 
money is the root of all evil is we think 
an overstatement there are many other 
sources of trouble but money certainly does 
cause a lot of misunderstanding the aver- 
age person for instance cannot be made to 
realize that money is only a medium of 
exchange that it has no value in itself for 
that reason it is probably a good thing that 
prices did not boom excessively in the past 
couple of years When prices did go up to 
some extent the consuming public wrote 
letters to the papers staged food strikes 
and otherwise protested it (the public) did 
not figure that it was on the average get- 
ting more money wherewith to pay larger 
prices nor did it figure that someone had 
to kick in for the higher wages it was 
getting all it knew was that bacon cost 
about twice as much cash money as it had 
three or four years ago Comparing the 
earning power of the average citizen of this 
country with that of foreign nations—by 
comparing what work will buy, forgetting 
dollars entirely—the figures show that as 
Americans we are still sitting pretty com- 
pared to the rest of the world on the aver- 
age we work only 18 minutes for a pound 
of bacon if we lived in Europe we would 


have to work more than twice as long. and 
speaking of figures we are attaching a few 
simple rules for computing interest your 
savings put out at interest for as long as 
you do not need the money to bring home 
the bacon will give you a little bigger sup- 
ply of bacon! yours co-operatively, 


Part Il 


Following are simple rules for finding 
the interest on any principal for any num- 
ber of days. When the principal contains 
cents, point off four places from the right 
of the result to express the interest in dol- 
lars and cents. When the principal con- 
tains dollars only, point off two places. 
(Tabulate) Three per cent—Miultiply by 
number of days and divide by 120; Four 
per cent—Multiply by number of days and 
divide by 90; Five per cent—Miultiply by 
number of days and divide by 72; Six per 
cent—Multiply by number of days and di- 
vide by 60; Seven per cent—Multiply by 
number of days and divide by 52; Eight per 
cent—Multiply by number of days and di- 
vide by 45; Nine per cent—Multiply by 
number of days and divide by 40; Ten per 
cent—Multiply by number of days and 
divide by 36; Twelve per cent—Multiply 
by number of days and divide by 30; Fif- 
teen per cent—Multiply by number of days 


and divide by 24. 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


Select your own material—about 250 words, either 
poetry or prose—and make a copy of it in your very 
best style. In preparing your test, remember these 
four points: (1) Use clean type. (2) Do not erase, 
or strike over letters; typographical errors are not 
permitted. (3) Indent paragraphs either five or ten 
spaces, but keep them uniform throughout the test. 
A lesser number than five spaces or a greater num- 
ber than five, unless it be ten, should not be used. 
(4) Double space always between paragraphs, whether 
it be on single-spaced matter or double-spaced, but 
do not use more than two spaces. 
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March Competent Typist Test 





Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 
ai so wr we rds "written. “The number . / Sirokes a indicated at th o end | Sestk tas ts ale ts 
Strokes 
Many things to which large advertisers devote much 51 
attention the manufacturer who writes his own copy may 106 
be obliged to undertake in a very limited way or to disre- 165 
gard altogether. This is not because they would not be of 224 
value to him, but that, for the practical purposes of his 281 
business and the amount of advertising he can do, the ex- 339 
pense of such activities might be prohibitive. Accordingly, 400 
we shall touch but briefly on some important subjects. 456 
These include such subjects as market analysis and dis- $12 
tribution, which should be considered before any adver- 568 
tising campaign is undertaken. 600 
In many ways the advertising problems of the manu- 651 
facturer are far more complicated than those of the retailer. 714 
In fact, the first thing a manufacturer has to determine is 774 
whether or not his product and his arrangements for dis- 831 
tribution are such that he is prepared to advertise. 885 
Then, even more vital than in the case of the re- 935 
tailer is the importance of having sufficient funds to carry 996 
through a carefully planned campaign. A retailer may do 1053 
a little advertising and get some returns, but the manu- 1110 
facturer may have to do a great deal before he can see 1165 
any tangible results, especially if he is introducing some 1224 
new product. Unless he is prepared to carry through a 1279 | 
campaign properly, what he does put into advertising may 1336 
be simply money thrown away. So before the manufacturer 1393 
starts to plan any actual advertisements there is a large 1451 
amount of preliminary work that should be done. 1500 
First he should analyze the possible market for his 1552 
product. While many large companies frequently have very 1610 
elaborate market surveys made for such purposes, even 1664 


the small manufacturer can do something of the kind that 1721 
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| strokes 
| will be of great value to him. Whatever he does along such 7" os 
lines, it is important that he secures actual facts on which 1842 
to base his plans and that he does not proceed on mere sup- 1902 
positions. In this work, his own sales force, if properly 1961 
directed, can furnish data of much value. He wants such 2018 
information as who are the best prospects for his product; 2077 
in what sections of the country they are most concentrated ; 2137 
their usual buying habits. He wants to know the general 2194 
financial condition of his average prospect at the time he 2253 
is planning to advertise. For example, if a manufacturer 2311 
makes a product that is sold principally to farmers, the 2368 
relative prosperity of the farmers in certain sections of the 2430 
country may be the determining factor as to whether or 2485 
not his advertising will be profitable. 252¢ 
If he is in a competitive field, he wants to know as 2579 
much as fossible about the merchandising methods of his 2635 
competitors, in addition to whatever he can learn about 2691 
the methods and profitableness of their advertising. He 2748 
can benefit by studying both the successes and the fail- 2805 
ures of competitive products. RH) 
A manufacturer may have been selling his product 2885 
for a long time without making any such analysis of his 2041 
market and may have formed opinions about the char- 2093 
acter of that market which an actual survey would show wee 
to be erroneous. Consequently it is equally important to 3106 
make a market analysis, whether considering an adver- 3160 
tising campaign to introduce a new product or to increase 3218 
the sale of products which may have been manufactured 3272 
for many years. 3289 
In making the most simple market analysis the manu- 3341 
facturer must avoid the error of generalizing from too 33% 
limited data. He should not draw conclusions from the 3452 
responses of only a few persons, but should endeavor to 3509 
get his information from as broad and representative a 3565 
field as possible.—‘‘How to Write Advertisements’’ by 3583 


Kenneth S. Howard. 
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Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen Desk Set 


Earl Shaffer, Woodbury Col 
lege, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia 


Gold Pin 


Virginia Lee Goodloe, Dune 
more Business College, 
Staunton, Virginia 

Seraphine Schalimoser, St 
Philomena Commercial 
High School, Chicago 
IHinols 

Lorraine Sauerbeck, St. 
Mary’s Commercial School, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Tess Docherty, High School, 
Hawthorne, New Jersey 

Faye Bell and Jacquelyn ‘Ar 
gall, Logan High School, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Joe Hollingsworth and Alice 
Gene Fagar, Woodbury Col 
lege, Los Angeles, Call- 
fornia 
Arbutus E. Albrecht, High 
School, Standish, Michigan 


Silver Pin 


Mildred Scott, Powell Schoo! 
of Business, Seranton, 
Pennsylvania 

Katharine Kampwirth, 8t 
Martin Commercial Schoo! 
Chicago, Illinois 

Nancy Leone, High School, 
Garfield. New Jersey 

Christine Parker, Tennessee 
College, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee 

Arleen Hagenbuch, State 
Teachers College, Blooms 
burg. Pennsylvania 

Betty Burtelle, Beacom Col 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware 

Jeanne Marie Foley, St 
Dominic Academy, Jersey 
City, New Jersey 

Robert Seeley, High School, 
Marysville, Kansas 

Gertrude Farwell, High 
School, Sanford, Maine 

Jane Bossart, St. Benedict 
Academy, Erie, Pennsy! 
vania 

Bette Jean Wick, High 
School, Le Mars, lowa 

Sue Kyung Chung, Frieda 
Shiroshita, and Harry 
Akitake, Margaret Diets 
Commercial School, Hono 
lulu, Hawaii, 

Darwyn Mason, Early Con 
solidated School, Early 
lowa 


Bronze Pin 


Adeline Tamburri, St. James’ 
High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Irene Finnerty, St. Mary 
High School, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 

Lawrence Baca, Sacred Heart 
High School, Gallup, New 
Mexico 

Lillie Cruseo and Vera Rose 
Kornman, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Biloxi, Missis- 
sippl 

Viola Fornaciari, Senior 
High School, Mansfield 
Massachusetts 


A. T. Club 


Alphild Engen, High School, 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

Mary Ellen Bolton, Girls 
Central High School, Butte, 
Montana 

Louise Ferrell, Visitation 
Academy, Frederick, Mary- 
land 

Donald Graham. High School, 
Verona, New Jersey 
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Prize Awards 


Bertha Wood, Snead Junior 
College, Doaz, Alabama 
Catherine Hausch and George 
Chorba, St. Nicholas High 
School, Wilkes-Barre, 

Pennsy!vania 

Rita Abbamont and Cecilia 
Benischek, Immaculate Con 
ception Commercial School 
New York, New York 


Junior O. G. A. Test 
The Porker and the Sheep 
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Claire Maille, Saint Joseph's 
High School, Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Willard Ernesti, Fairview 
High School, Orient, South 
Dakota 

Gladys Havenar, High School. 
Yankton, South Dekots 
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La Verne Flug, College of 
Commerce, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin 

Victoriana Martines, High 
School, Santa Crus, New 
Mexico 

Rita Bartlett, High School. 
Greenport, New York 


Anne Coyne, Madonna High 
School, Aurora, Illinois 
Cecil Gertrude Jones and 
Frank E. Miller, Dunsmore 
Business College, Staun 
ton, Virginia 

Doris Owen, Sacred Heart 
‘Academy, Del Rio, Texas 
Donna Blanchard, High 
School, Marion, Indiana 
June Schreiber, Mercy Hig? 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
Carolyn Hill, Edward F 
Searles High School, Me 
thuen, Massachusetts 
Dorothy Rains, Frankfort 
Community High Schoo! 
West Frankfort, Illinol« 
Hazel Littleton, Queens Col 
lege, Charlotte, North Car 
olina 

Mary Sallese, Senior High 
School, Johnstown, Penn 
sylvania 

Eleanor Scott and Geraldine 
Husvar, The Powell School 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Grace Norquist, High School 
Roseau, Minnesota 

Helen Kokiernak, High 
School, Hempstead, New 
York 

Veronica Baxter, Commercia 
High School, Fort Wayne 
Indiana 

Drexel Belle Lane and Mary 
Frances Moudy, Tennessee 
College, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee 

Cleo Malm, Consolidated 
School, Gillett Grove, lows 

Rosalie Cychosz, Agnes Mal 
maroska, and Esther Jaku 
bowska, St Stanislaus 
High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Gladys Frohlich, High Schoo! 
Westwood New Jersey 

Christine Vallos, St. Clem 
ent Commercial High 


School Chicago, Illinois 
Grace Poulin, High School, 
Winooski, Vermont 


Mary Mallonee, St. Katharine 
Commercial School, Bal 
timore, Maryland 

Betty Doughty, St. Scholas 
tica Academy, Fort Smith 
Arkansas 

Barbara Bool and Joyce 
Wamsley, Colby Junior Col 
lege, New London, New 
Hampshire 

Peggy Anne Roe, High 
School, Manchester, lowa 

Doris Mead and Betty Ann 
Teeter, High School, Man 
hattan, Kansas 

Lennis Fuqua, Warren Coun 
ty High School, Front 
Royal, Virginia 

Lois Washa, Sherman High 
School, Montgomery, Min 
nesota 

Norbert Engelbert, St. John’s 
School, Beloit, Kansas 

Mary F. Lyons, St. Francis 
Academy, Joliet, Illinois 

Louise Kleinman, Saint Jo 
seph High School, Ironton. 
Ohio 

Marjorie Ford, High School 
Mandan, North Dakota 

Nadine Mourning, Union 
High School, Lamar, Colo- 
rado 

Lois Smith, Senior High 
School, Chanute, Kansas 


(Continued on page 358) 
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LET'S TAKE TEN MAGIC MINUTES 


To see how good we are at picking the winner from the Teachers’ 
Blackboard Contest specimens that are presented this month 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


E are reproducing six Blackboard 

Contest specimens this month, and in- 

vite you to take ten minutes to an- 

alyze them and to decide to which one you 
would award the prize and why 

Actually, there were a dozen specimens that 

ranked “tops” and that we should like to have 

you as examples of beautiful 

kind of blackboard notes that 

teacher should 

hing results. But, as usu 

al, not all of the specimens would reproduce. 


reproduced for 
shorthand—the 
shorthand 


every strive to ac- 


quire for better tea 


The prize winner is among these specimens, 
but we thous to see them 
all and perhaps for amusement 
take a “crack” at picking out the (the 
photographs are lettered merely for reference; 





you would like 
your own 
winner 
merit ). 


they are not presented in order f 


ry” . ‘ ‘ " 
PHOSE teachers who have not yet found 


the courage to submit a specimen of black- 
board work, had better sharpen their chalk 


and begin practicing for next year. The suc- 


1 


cess of the teachers’ division of the national 
O. G, A. ( 
peat the performance, 
going to stipulate the minimum size of 
that can be ac and positively 
blurred photographs! 

Your were conscientious, they 
“pinned” the to the desk to 


hold the staggering outlines in place as they 


ontest this year prompts us to re- 
next year we are 
notes 
‘epted for rating 
no 
judges 


specimens down 


tried to decide whether this stroke and that 
was properly mad We felt at times the 
need of those crazy _ third-dimensional 
“glasses” provided for Ten Magic Minutes 
in the Chrysler Exhibit at the New York 


World’s Fair for better success in getting 


shimmering characters to remain still long 
enough for scrutiny. Some of those black- 
board specimens simply defied analysis! The 
blackboard itself sometimes was lost in a 


desks, chairs, and other class- 
room equipment, Artistic, yes, but the short- 
hand couldn't be found even with a magnify- 
ing glass! We hate to be defeated, and if it 
was possible to see any notes and determine 
whether they were good, bad, or indifferent, 
we intended to find them. It was no use! 
Even the damp, dark days were against us. 


OUR 
also, it 
was accompanied by 


labyrinth of 


friends had their problems, 
One pen-written specimen 
two perfectly blank 


teacher 


appears 


“You can see that I tried,” this teacher 
Another, “You may not 
very well, but the 
job of getting 
think?” And 


good photo- 


films 
wrote pathetically. 
} 


vw able to see the notes 


photographer did an 
lesks and don’t you 

still others, “This isn’t a very 
admit, but I've 


artistic 


chairs, 


spent my last 
labored in 


graph, I'll 
‘buck’ so have to 
over my 


send this.” “I 
tensely blackboard specimen and 
finally after I had a superbly written copy 
I went home, contented and feeling wholly 
pleased with myself. The photographer, | 
had arranged for, would call the next morn 
ing when the sun was just right to take the 
photograph. Alas! When I arrived next 
morning, some ambitious student, probably 
thinking this would save his having to bring 
an apple to the teacher, had erased the notes 
neatly and completely 

And two more say 
1f what you judges think about 


“Regardless « 
7 


my specimen, I can truthfully say I sweat 


You see it was this way Our 


blood over it. 
boards are pretty 
I brought in a stool to stand on in order t 
notes of proper 


high and I am short, and 
get the top lines even and the 
slant But—I reached too 
straddling the stool, bump 


proportion and 
far, and between 


ing my head and tearing my finger on a nail, 
was laid up for a week. Here's the specimen 
just the same, and here’s to more of these 
contests !” 

“These notes are not as good as I could 


wish, but some energetic student, probably 


thinking he was relieving his fellow 
more copy, had my 


students 


of having to read some 
original copy erased before I arrived and | 


had to rewrite them hurriedly for the photog 


rapher.” 

WELL, it has been great fun—not straddling 
the stool—for the teachers and for us, in 
spite of the difficulties. Evidently, you liked 


the contest element combined with the Medal 
Test. And this year, the blackboard notes 
were almost without exception considerably 


better than the pen-written notes submitted. 
Our admonition to you therefore is: Write 
more with pen and you will be pleasantly 
surprised to see the good effect it will have 


on your board work as well. Take personal 


notes, write personal inter-departmental mes- 
sages, and notes to your students in short- 
hand with pen Make up your shopping 
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awards in the 1940 Teachers’ Blackboard Contest 
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lists, your appointments, take notes on lec- 
tures and in churches and from the radio— 
wherever opportunity offers—and with pen. 
Learn to wield the pen in writing shorthand 
as dexterously as you do a knitting needle, 
if you knit (which I do not, but which almost 
everyone else in this department does) ! 


WE are going to find errors even on the 
beautiful specimens of shorthand that you see 
reproduced here this month. Mark those you 
notice. In the Contest report we will tell 
you about them, so, do not miss the report. 
You may be greatly encouraged, if you have 
not yet tried your hand at winning one of the 
lovely Gold Medals. 

Congratulations to all our Medal winners 
and to all those who have done such a su- 
perbly fine job of writing shorthand. If you 
are in Atlantic City attending the E.C.T.A., 
be sure to look up the Grecc Writer Exhibit 
and see the original beautiful blackboard 
specimens! They will be an inspiration to 
every writer of shorthand. 


The Head Worketh 
As a Unit 
Even as ARTHUR G. SKEELES Sayeth 


ee HORTHAND is 
head.” 


Sut what if the head be otherwise 
engaged? 
And what shall it profit a man (or woman 


written with the 


or boy or girl) if he be ostensibly en- 
gaged in the “study” of shorthand with his 
head; but parts of his head are being 


scratched, or mollified with ointment, or orna- 
mented with colors, or are chewing gum? 

For the head functioneth as an unit; and 
if one member of the head be distracted, all 
the members are distracted with it. 


IF one hath his finger in his mouth, or his 
ear, or tickling his chin, how can such an one 
learn shorthand? 

Or if a maid be occupied with improving 
the appearance of her cheeks, and eyes, and 
lips, until no man knoweth what she originally 
looked like, doth it not appear that when the 
outside of the head be so distracted, the in- 
side cannot concentrate on shorthand? 

Or if a student, whether male or female, 
hath placed a bit of sweet gum between the 
teeth, and masticateth it diligently during 


what should be the “lesson,” doth it not stand 
to reason that the head of such an one, being 
partly occupied with the rhythmic motion, and 
distracted by the pleasant taste, will be less 
apt to receive instruction? 


Verily, it is so. 
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AND doth it not seem that if such an one 
possesseth brains, these brains will cause such 
an one to perceive that chewing gum and 
digesting shorthand do not mix? And that a 
first step toward training the head to write 
shorthand is to cause the gum to repose upon 
the sidewalk, even though a municipal cam- 
paign be necessary to remove it? 
Verily, thou sayest. 


O. G. A. Membership Test 


(See page 344 for instructions) 


Association of Ideas 
Of eg@ly~ fi so _ 
eee, Pings Fike 
Fa oe en W, 
paae et Teg me wor, “. 
ce 
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ANENT SHORTHAND AS AN ART 


It is one of the most mysterious and unappreciated subjects 
of popular knowledge today, despite its wide use in business 


Says CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


HE s und reporter, sitting silently lave studied from, and for that reason they 

and industriously at his table before the all come out of school much alike. simply 

witness, recording in mystic characters ordinary stenographers jut he has a vague 
all that goes on about him, never ceases to notion that the reporter’s shorthand is some 
he an object of wonder to the layman who _ thing entirely different His conception of it 
sits in the jury box and watches He won usually is that the reporter somehow makes 
ders sometimes at the keenness of the re it all up for himself, has the benefit of vastly 
porter’s hearing, which often catches sounds shorter and different signs that he himself 
that never reach the juror’s perception or the devises and that are not available to the 
Court’s or the attorney's: he marvels at the fice stenographer He has a hazy belief that 
apparent ease with which the reporter writes a reporter is pretty much the author of his 
what is being said so rapidly; but chiefly he ywwn system and therefore perforce is a faster 
marvels at the reporter’s ability to read in writer 


stantly and accurately the mystic characters 
s, thus demonstrating conclusively SSHORTHAND as a highly skilled art is 
» r | 














eally was writing all that was said, me of the most mysterious and unappreciated 
had occasionally doubted subjects of popular knowledge today In 
ty and the efficiency of the ex the widespread employment of stenography as 
eporter is something that the aver in instrument of business in the hands of the 
age layman has never before met nor appre ommercial stenographer, shorthand has lost 
ciated. He is familiar with stenography, of much of its appeal as an art to its more drab 
course, through his business experience, from mechanical perfection as an amanuensis tool 
having dictated his correspondence to a more Its popular reputation today is that of a piece 
vr less efficient § sten wrapher and received ft mechanisn like the Dictaphone or the 
back his letters for signature substantially as Ediphone, that records speech automatically- 
he dictated then He knows what it is to with the aid of a human brain not too keen 
have to repeat sometimes what he has dicta or too well-e tipped It isa purely mechan 
ted, either because he had spoken it too fast ical, scientific tool well within the reach of 
or because he had a cigar in his mouth at the every high school student who will learn a 
time (and for which he didn’t blame the girl) set of arbitrary characters, who will write 
or because he was trying out a new expres- those characters just as prescribed and then 
sion that he had heard the night before for read them back, also as prescribed Like 
the first time and which, of course, the girl building a toy house of square blocks, or 
couldn’t be expected to know. But here is a putting together a jigsaw puzzle made of 
man to whom nothing is repeated, who appar perfectly matched pieces. No provision for 
ently hears everything, understands every personal expression, no contemplation of indi 
thing, no matter how fast it is uttered, and vidual mood or mental exercise. Just a sim 
who obviously writes it all down, since he ple act of mechanical precision—when well 
can read it back instantly when required done. 
It would perhaps be fine if shorthand were 
THE layman's instant reaction to observing just that, for then there would be more fast 
this marvel for the first time is that the re- writers and probably faster reporters fut 
porter has the benefit of some magic instru- shorthand follows the language that we speak, 
ment that the office stenographer does not is dependent upon language in all its varied 
possess. He understands that they both writ« moods and inconsistencies, and aan never 
shorthand. but he finds it difficult to believe therefore be a mechanical medium In its 
that they both write the same kind of short- conception it can be scientific and precise 
hand. He assumes, naturally, that the office enough, but it can never be any more scien 
stenographer studies her shorthand from a tific than the language upon which it is based 
textbook of some kind, the kind of textbook To the same extent that language is lacking 


that thousands of other stenographers like her in scientific precision and requires for its full 
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intervention of indi- 
must be 


expression and ust 


vidual interpretation, so shorthand 


what it is, an art and not a science 


THERE is much of th personal equation 


that must be put into any art so complex as 
shorthand. That is why, I suppose, shorthand 
possesses the picturesque history which it 
does, a history 1f fanatical devotion to svs 


tem, of enthusiasts spending their lives propa- 
} 


gating the art for the art's sake; of 


whole 
families Pitmans and the Gurneys 


like the 
making it a family tradition; and, last but not 


least, of the intense partisan rivalries between 


systems that we have witnessed in our own 
day. It is noteworthy to observe that these 
rivalries have never been between office ste 
nographers but always between reporters, the 
real devotees of the art who have put their 
hearts and souls into their study of it and 
have thus, by that very adding of their own 
abilities to the genius of their system, be- 
come skilled writers of it 


No skilled writer of shorthand ever became 
skilled without having put 
self in his system; making it part of his very 


striving 


something of him 


! 1 


make-up, physically and mentally; by 


to understand its genius—what the author 
means, for instance, when he says that his 
system is a lineal system and is based upon 
that premise and what that should mean to 


and to 
logical 


him in his endeavor to understand it 
carry the 


conclusion of 


author’s conception to its 


speed and accuracy. I am not 
saying 


system 


now systems; I am simply 
that 


has been a true exponent of the fundamental 


comparing 


every outstanding writer of any 


principles of that system, whether it was 
lineal, geometric, cursive, or otherwise. He 
has made the author’s concept his own con- 
cept, so that whatever freedom of expression 
he has given to his application of the art 
has been in full accord with the fundamental 
premise upon which the system was founded 
—in other words, its genius. And by so doing 


he has naturally, inevitably acquired to the 
full that skill for which the system was de- 
signed 

QUR modern “clinics,” held at meetings of 


successors of the 
which still 
system 


reporters, are perhaps truc 
some of 
particular 


societies, 


older shorthand 
survive abroad, where a 
and its propagation was an enthusiastic object 
The 
somewhat akin 
Shakespeare 
of organization and 
common. affection much 
more devotional than critical We in 
our present day, in our shorthand clinics, go 
extreme—there is de 
discussions, but 


of organization and weekly discussion. 
old shorthand societies were 
to the Dickens 


society, where t 


r the 


society, 


he obje« ct 


discussed with 


Was 


fervor 


perhaps to the modern 
votion, to be 


sure, in our 
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not too much to cramp our ritical 


in the back 


tendencies 


For art today is put pretty mu 


ground; our great god is mechanical perfe 
tion—utilitarianism. So, if a new outline looks 
good and short to us, one that will save us 
some of the time that seems so precious to 


us today, we too frequently fail even to con- 


sider whether it fits in with the genius of the 
system 
burden 
those bright, shiny hybrids, we 


particular which we write: and so, 


when we our writing structure with 
too many of 
can’t do with 
and we 
have 


would 


sometimes wonder just why we 
what 
never get the right answer 

value, but | think 


with less emphasis placed 


our system somebody else can, 


Clinics 


proved their they 


be more valuable 


upon the purely utilitarian, and a correspond- 
thoughtful, 


ing return to some of the more 


even philosophical discussions that used to 
be an essential part of the old shorthand soci- 
eties’ meetings 


—_ — : 
I ERHAPS, however, we have 
in the development of shorthand as a highly 


gone too tal 


specialized instrument, the possession of many, 
back to the 


had for it 


more esoteric feeling 
when its skill 
Even the Dick 
ens societies don’t thrive as much as formerly 


as more typical of 


ever to get 
the early devotees 
was the possession of a few 
Instead, we have, the age, 
hobby groups 
gether to build toy 
indeed whole railroad 
scale! Because shorthand does have a highly 
utilitarian side to it, it still survive as 
a rallying point of discussion in our clinics, 
but its artistic appeal has been lost with many 
of the other minor arts 
Yet for many of us, and particularly for 
who know it well, shorthand still 
possess something of the same appeal it must 
pioneers. Today, what 


where grown men gather to- 


bridges and locomotives, 
model 


systems, on a 


does 


de es 


1 
those 


have had for the early 
real enthusiast will bother with such childish 
crossword puz 


shorthand 


pastimes as railroad models, 
zles or radio quizzes, when he has 
to provide the same mental stimulus and recre 
ational outlet, to a more interesting and useful 
end? What truly shorthand writer 


who does not I chal 


expert 
is there respond to the 


of untamiliar n 


lenge of a page ites, Or an 
obscure outline? Who says a badly written 
outline is an abomination? It may be a 


time-waster, to be true, but to the true enthu- 
siast there’s a lot of time left for a bad out- 


line. Let’s have the fun of puzzling it out! 
Let’s marshal all the clues on the page, as 


the word in front 
that antecedent back 
Sure ; 
it's a and 
crossword puzzles and detective stories. Let's 
put all the bring our 
analytical powers into play, let's line up be 


we do in a detective story 
of it, the word behind it, 
vonder, and the modifier 
time-waster, but so are 


further on! 


checkers 
let's 


clues together, 
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Charge to the Jury—I 


Notes written 


by Charles Lee Swem 


: 
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hind us the knowledge that we possess, and 
then think—think hard! And, Eureka, we 
have it! 

No, shorthand is not an exact science, nor a 
piece of modern mechanics, though it pos- 
sesses something of both; it is still an art, 
capable of giving pleasure and satisfaction as 
well as economic benefit to the one who takes 
the trouble to learn it well—as the author de- 
signed it to be learned. 


Key to Jury Charge on page 355 
Written by Charles Lee Swem 


Action on Double Indemnity 


Gentlemen of the Jury: 


These two actions that we are trying here are brought by 
the plaintiff, Mrs. Green, the daughter of this man Carlson, 
to recover as against the Equitable Life Insurance Company 
the sum of $20,000 and as against the Travelers Insurance 
Company the sum of $25,000, which she claims is due to her 
by virtue of a policy of insurance which each one of these 
companies issued on the life of her father, in which she 
was the beneficiary Each of those policies contained two 
parts The first part was a straight insurance on his life 
That part of the policy has been paid to this plaintiff 
There is no dispute here about the validity of the policy or 
the fact that it was in force at the time that he died. That 
is shown by the fact that the companies paid the face value 
_of the policies, but each of those policies also contained an 
ackdlitional contract which was that if this man died as the 
result of an accident and did not die as the result of suicide 
they would pay over, in addition to the first part of the 
policy, another equal amount It is what is ordinarily known 
as a double indemnity for accident, and it is only payable 
where the death results from accident Suicide is not an 
accident An accident is an unintended, unintentional, un 
anticipated event. Suicide is an intentional, willful, expected, 
anticipated event The plaintiff claims that her father died 
as the result of an accident, and the two defendants deny it 
Under those circumstances, where you have a direct issue of 
fact between the parties in the case of an action on @ con 
tract it is necessary that the disputed question of fact be 
determined and decided by a jury 


(To be continued next month) 


How I Got My Job 


(Continued from page 341) 


to a firm, I called by telephone to secure the 
name and initials of the employment manager 
or the president, so that my letter could be 
addressed to him personally. Out of seven- 
teen letters sent I got eight replies, which I 
call a good average when you consider that no 
businessman is obligated to answer unsolicit- 
ed letters of application. All eight said they 
would keep my application on active file in 
case any opening should arise. One firm 
manager said that, since they had no opening 
and did not anticipate any, he was giving my 
letter to the manager of another firm in the 
same building who might be in need of a 
stenographer. 


Within two months I had been offered one 


temporary position with a railroad company, 
which I refused, and a position with a radio 
station, which I was planning to accept when 
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I was offered the position I now hold with 
a South Denver bank. I am the cashier's 
stenographer and I enjoy my work immense 
ly, besides receiving half again as much sal- 
ary as I had been earning. So I sincerely 
recommend the letter-writing method of ap- 
plication. It offers an opportunity to present 
what you can do for the organization, and, if 
addressed to the employment manager by 
name, it is almost certain to be read. through, 
while making personal application to many 
firms leaves only a slight impression of one’s 
ability, even when the chance to see the man- 
ager at all is given. From my experience it 
seems to me that businessmen will contact the 
person whose application is in their files when 
a position is to be filled, rather than call an 
employment agency or run a newspaper ad- 
vertisement. And, if the person called seems 


satisfactory after the first interview, that 
person will be hired without any further com- 
petition. 


My thanks to the Greco Writer for help 
ing me to get and keep my job—for if I had 
not continued to read shorthand a lot and 
practice a little in the months when I was 
not using it in the office, I do not think | 
could have taken a stenographic position when 
it was offered.—ZI, A. 


Paid to Take Pains in Planning 
Her Application 


Y present position as commercial! teacher 

in high school I obtained by letter. I! 
made that letter short, telling only such things 
about myself as would have a direct relation 
to the carrying on of my work—my educa- 
tion, experience, and the names of those who 
could speak with knowledge about my former 
work. A photograph of myself was included, 
but I omitted from my letter all minor de- 
tails as to my personal appearance, religious 
affiliations, etc. Unless requested by an in- 
terested reader I felt that such things were 
of no import, 

Courtesy I desired as the keynote, and I 
attempted to achieve it by brevity (for the 
reader’s sake) and in my general tone. I 
composed the letter so that it seemed a 
planned unit, and I read it aloud before the 
final typing in order to see that the effect 
gained was one of smoothness. Then I used 
care in typing it. I put a fresh ribbon in my 
portable, cleaned the type, and regulated the 
marginal stops carefully so that my letter 
was placed as a picture in a frame. 

The secretary who read this letter has since 
told me that it did draw favorable attention 
out of .a sea of carelessly written, ungram- 
matical, and often misspelled letters —A. C 
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WHo’S WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Iowa, Brooklyn, and Nottinghamshire register these Diamond Medal Winners 


Reports Examiner A. A. BowLe 





Thomas H. Cole 


NOTHER young miss to join the ranks 
Diamond Medalists is Miss 
Meyer, rosy-cheeked lass, still 
in her teens. But she has been a winner all 
along. In the District Shorthand Contest held 
at McGregor, lowa, she won first individual 
placed second individual in the Dis- 


ot the 


Leona 


ranking ; 


trict at Waukon, Iowa. While in grade 
school she showed the boys and girls how 
to spell and won the County Spelling Con- 
test. Her ability to spell indicated a wide 


vocabulary and this she used with success in 
her high school days, when she was rated an 


excellent debater and won her letter for her 
prowess in that art. 
It was while in high school that Miss 


Meyer received the 140 words-a-minute Gregg 
Expert award, so as soon as she was gradu- 
ated her mind was set on attaining the higher 


reaches of shorthand work and she entered 
Gregg College Here she stayed till she 
carried off the Diamond Medal for writing 
200 words a minute. 

Our congratulations to Miss Meyer, who 
between times manages to enjoy her swim- 
ming, hiking, bicycling, and reading. 
“oo attending Abraham Lincoln 

High School,” writes Mr. George 


Wolf, of Brooklyn, “I started studying short- 
hand. I became interested in the subject and 
after graduation continued it at Pace Institute 
for one year, reaching a speed of 140 words 
a minute. I was then forced to cease my 
studies for three years.” He admits that his 
speed “went down” after that to about 120, 
until he was forced by necessity either to 
“get more speed” or stay in a rut. 

So, in the summer of 1938, Mr. Wolf en- 





Leona Meyer 





George Wolf 


New York School of Shorthand, 
and “in a period of one year,” he 
“due to the inspiration and 
instruction of Mr. Louis J 
tained the highly desired 
per minute.” 


tered the 
writes us, 
the conscientious 
Lirtzman, I at 


goal of 200 words 


Mr, Wolf is now employed with the Bu 
reau of Marine Inspection and Navigation and 
from his constant contact with seamen he 
feels that he has learned a great deal about 
things maritime On several occasions it 
has been necessary for him to take testimony 
on board ship, but so far they have never 
let him stay on board for a cruise around the 
world! 

He’s had an interesting experience with 
another element also. You remember a few 


months ago when all America got the shivers 
in the belief that this land of ours was being 
attacked by Martians? Many people listen- 
ing to the radio as a story by H. G. Wells 
was broadcast took it that they were get- 
ting a report of an actual attack on the con 


Mars. How 


working for the man who put 


tinent of America from would 
you like to be 
on, and acted in, that hair 
Well, Mr. Wolf, in 
stitute court 
on radio, 


broadcast ? 
’ 


aomg 


raising 
addition to sub- 
and reporting lectures 


working with Mr 


reporting, 


got a thril 


Orson Welles on a screen scenario 

Oh, yes, I should add that, like so many 
speedists with the pen, Mr. Wolf swings a 
mighty swift racket—tennis racket, I mean! 


they write it in England, but 


db age 
to make 


sure that we knew what he 
was writing, Mr. Thomas H. Cole, recent 
winner of the Diamond Medal, wrote that 
he was born in “Nottinghamshire.” And 
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that’s in England. So here is the first Eng- 
lishman to win the Diamond Medal! Three 
hearty British cheers! Anda Yip and a Yow 
from the Cheering Squad of the Warren 
Harding High School, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, where Mr. Cole received his early short- 
hand training. 

He’s a modest sort of chap, and by the 
photo you'll judge him jovial, too. His 
modesty is exemplified by a note he wrote 
“Please give the principal boost not to me, 
but to the three teachers I have mentioned 
Without their expert advice and almost un- 
limited personal attention, it would really have 
been impossible for me to have won the Dia- 
mond Medal.” So Miss Margaret Flinn and 
Miss Ethel Nash of Bridgeport, take a de- 
served bow for leading young Cole up to 
16) by graduation! Then Diamond Medalist 
Rudolph A. Nargi, Hunter College, for your 
raising his standard from 160 to 200, take 
your bow, too! 
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Mr. Cole is secretary to the assistant sales 
manager of the Insecticide Department of the 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
He has worked as stenographer to a metal- 
lurgist and chemist and also as legal stenog- 
rapher before his present position. Among 
his interesting reporting experiences he lists 
unofficial reports made of the “Civic Forums” 
at which the Socialist city government of 
Bridgeport answered the general questions of 
the public and outlined the functions of their 
respective departments. He also worked in a 
confidential capacity for Republican lawyer 
Raymond C. Baldwin, who was elected Gov 
ernor of Connecticut at the last election. 

His sports are swimming and table tennis, 
and as hobbies Mr. Cole delights in the study 
of the violin and harmony, gets a great kick 
out of reading new poetry and old novels. 

Once more, congratulations to another trio 
who have added the Diamond Medal to their 
trophies ! 


O. A. T. Club Prizes—Bronze Pin Awards 


(Continued from page 348) 


Stella Kondelin. The High Wanda Larsen, House of the 
School, Gloucester, Masse Good Shepherd, Wauwatoss 


chusetts Wisconsin 
Sophie Katz and Roslyn Man Rebecea Cornell, Gallis 
dell, Weaver High School Academy, High School 
Hartford, Connecticut Gallipolis, Ohio 


Jean Davis, St. Rose Schoo Betty Cook, High School 


Lima, Ohio Yankton, South Dakota 


Mildred Barrett, High 
School, Amesbury, Massa 
chusetts 
Adelina Brunetta, Sacred 
Heart School, Gallup, New 
Mexico 

Edna Fuller, Community 
High School, Normal, 
Illinois 

Mabel Tyler, St. Mary's 
Commercial! School. Detroit 
Michigan 


O. G. A. Club Prizes 


Kather Earle. Bliss College Arline Jacobson and Helen 
Lewiston, Maine DeRoode, High School 
Theresa Soucy, High School Marshall, Minnesota 
Portsmouth, New Hamp Vernetta Groteluschen, Kram- 
shire er High School, Columbus, 
Marie Kitz, St. Boniface Ohio 
Commercial School, Phila Virginia E. Dustin, Senior 
delphia, Pennsylvania High School, Mansfield, 
Esther Bookless, High Schoo! Massachusetts 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts Florence C. Kline, Catholix 
Barbara Preuss, High School High School, Rossmere, 
Phillipsburg, Kansas Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Loretta Segier, A. W. Johns Marion Bensonhaver, Brat 
ton School of Business Uleboro Business Institute 
Billings, Montana Brattleboro, Vermont 
Olga Salvatierra, Sacred Ethel Bradley, Hamilton 
Heart Academy, Del Rio School of Commerce, Mason 
Texas City, lowa 
Janet Knupp. High Schoo Bette Hazlitt, High School 
Broadway, Virginia Ida Grove. lows 
Gold Pin Mary Margaret Irvin, Frank 


fort Community High 
School, West Frankfort 
Illinois 

Evelyn Bossak, Bulkeley High 
School, Hartford, Connecti 


Rosemary Stevenson and Rits 
Kanthak, St. Mary's Com 
mercial School, Detroit, 
Michigan 


Bette Fish, Central High cut 
School. Sioux City. lowa Annie Bonini, High School 


Beverly McLeod, High School, Rock Springs, Wyoming 
Hammond, Indiana Florence Thompson, Logan 
Florence Durkee, Luther L High School, La Crosse 
Wright High School, tron Wisconsin 
wood, Michigan Lucille Slazas, High School. 
° Westville, Illinois 
Mildred Millen, Madonna 
High School, Aurora, 
Illinois 


Silver Pin 


Marjorie Chapman, High Edwina Osburn, High School 
School, Kingsford, Michi & Junior College. Pomona, 
— California 

Gloria Goeller, High School Marilyn Buckles, Township 


Norfolk, Nebraska “ 
Thelma Emptage, Redford High School, Mt. Pulaski 


High School, Detroit Illinois 

Michigan Marietta Lamp and Edwin 
Helen ‘Albright, High School Plath, High School, Mason 

Mechanicsburg, Pennsy! City, Iowa 

vania Casimira Krolikowski, Lourdes 


Edna Solberg, High School, High School. Chicago 


Bismarck, North Dakots Tilinots 


Maxine Lipes. Blair Business 
College, Colorado Springs 
Colorado 

Jeanne Perry, Providence 
High School, Chicago 
Illinois 

Mary Ellen Sullivan, Gar 
field High School, Terre 
Haute. Indiana 

Margaret Blair, High Schoo 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Ethel Freeman, Weaver Hig? 
School, Hartford. Con 
necticut 

Eunice Carison, High Schooi 
Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire 

Sundine Tirabassi, High 
School, Portland, Maine 

Pattie Burke, High Schou 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

Ruth Roberts, Temple Ser 
retarial School, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

Mary Marcarcio, St. Eliz« 
beth Convent, Detroit. 
Michigan 

Wanda Leczynski. High 
School, Dracut. Maassachy 
setts 


Rose Buccina, High Schoo 
Mexico, Maine 

Obed Caballero, Visayan Vo 
cational ‘Academy, Tloilo, 
Philippine Islands 

Anna Cacalloro, High School 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Peggy Ann Butler, Ursuline 
Academy, Wilmington 
Delaware 

Retty Jane Eaver. Junior 
College. Eveleth. Minne«:+s 


Bronze Pin 


Catherine Bumbernick, Sen 
lor High School, Johns 
town, Pennsylvania 

Ellen Holt, Roosevelt High 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Mordine Finnell, Oklahoms 
Agricultural & Mechanics! 
College, Stillwater, Okle 
homa 

Juliana Hess, St. Agnes 
Academy, Indianapolis 
Indiana 

Louis Gabriel, St. Agnes 
High School, Springfield 
Missouri 

Eleanor Frost, Sacred Hear 
High School, Gallup, Nee 
Mexico 

Grace Otanl, Union High 
School, Roseville, Cali 
fornia 

Wilma MeCloskey, Commun 
ity High School, Philo 
Illinois 

Mrs. Violet Kent, University 
Preparatory Sehool and 
Junior College. Tonkaws 
Oklahoms 
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The Boss’ Best Friend 


From the “New York Cavalcade” 


By LOUIS SOBOL 


in the New York Journal-American 
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The First St. Patrick’s Day Parade 


An interesting bit of Colonial History with which few of us 
are familiar 
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From “Jobs and Careers” 
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Brief-Form Letters 


For Use with Chapter Four of the Manual 
From “Brief-Form Drills” by Edith V. Bisbee 
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The Ambulanee 


From the “K. V. P. Philosopher” issued by the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company 
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a, | THe WHITE 
WEASEL 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 
A True Indian Story 








Reprinted from the “Dearborn Independent’ by special 
permission of the Ford Motor Company 


Illustrations by 
George Harper 
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stian Names 
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Proper Names 


Including the fifty commonest in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston, and 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, and W ales 
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The Fine Art of Doing a Little More 
Than You Are Paid to Do 


By HOMER CROY in “THIS WEEK” 


Copyright, 1940, by the United Newspapers and Magazine Corporation 


Annotated for the benefit of students who have completed only 


eight 
Chapters of the Manual 
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